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NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS. 

Reader* of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mail 
to them, for their Information and advantage, such 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers. 



COMPLAINTS ABOUT NEWSDEALERS. 

Sir : I have purchased every number of The Art 
Amateur for 1890 up to this time from the newsdealers here. I 
frequently find one of the color plates absent from the maga- 
zine, and can obtain no satisfaction on the subject here. Witli 
the May number, for instance, I could not obtain a copy of the 
"Gold-finches," the newsdealer insisting that only one design, 
the " Daffodils," was in the magazine when it reached him. I 
hope another year to forward my subscription directly to you, 
and on the strength of this and my admiration for your valuable 
magazine, I venture on making this small complaint. 

Respectfully yours, 
U A Transient," Memphis, Tenn. 

Unfortunately, there are other complaints like yours. You 
suggest the only remedy yourself when you propose to send your 
subscription directly to the publisher. It is easy then to get sat- 
isfaction on any just complaint. Every copy of The Art Ama- 
teur, when it is supplied to the American News Company and its 
agents, contains all the supplements that belong to it. Thereafter 
our responsibility in the matter ceases. We take this occasion to 
say to transient readers who dislike to receive their color supple- 
ments folded, as they are apt to do when buying the magazine at 
the newstand, that this is obviated when they subscribe and get 
the magazine by mail ; the supplements are then rolled. 



INTERIOR DEl OR A TION. 

Sir : Will you kindly suggest treatment for the ceil- 
ing, walls and woodwork in a sitting-room 17^x13^ feet and 9 
feet in height ? The room has two south windows,- but they are 
shaded by a porch. I would like an effect to lighten the room. 
I want a plain paper and the woodwork painted. 

A Subscriber, Jacksonville, 111. 

It would have been better had you given more definite infor- 
mation as to the furnishing of the room — what it is or is intended 
to be, color of carpet or stained floor and so on. Without this 
directions for decorating can only be given in a very general 
way, as the same room, without regard to the above details, can 
be decorated after many different schemes of color, all equally 
good. The scheme we now suggest is advised principally be- 
cause it admits of variety in the furnishing. Paper the room up 
to within twenty-seven inches of the ceiling with plain cartridge 
paper of the lightest gray blue shade in which it is made, and 
finish with a fine picture moulding two inches deep. Paint this 
moulding and all the woodwork in the room the color of the 
cartridge paper, only three or four shaded darker, flatting the 
last coat of paint. From the picture moulding up to the ceil- 
ing and on the ceiling for a width all around of nine inches, 
paper with a low toned yellow figured paper, the design being in a 
different shade of the color of the ground. By selecting a paper 
of indefinite design it can be put up the long way of the roll, and 
two widths will just fill the above space. Finish in the ceiling 
with a half round gilt moulding of half inch diameter. Tint the 
panel thus formed on the ceiling with water-color a pinkish 
ivory white. This will give you a bright room but in medium 
tone throughout, and will also secure a sense of size and propor- 
tion which the room lacks now. 



OUR COLOR STUDIES. 



A ONE-PANEL EMBROIDERED SCREEN. 

S. H., Toledo. — Such a screen as that illustrated 
herewith would probably suit your purpose. "Only one panel 
is needed, and width rather than height is desired." The frame 
should be light in color — white enamel or some very light wood 
— and might be touched up with gold, though some would find 
it prettier left plain. From the second cross-piece, behind the 
spindles, hangs a delicate green silk curtain, reaching to the 
lowest cross-piece. This should harmonize with the colors in 
the embroidered panel, all of which are very light in tone. The 
leaf forms are in soft greens, shading from occasional blue to 



using a brush afterward for the purpose of getting the ground 
well up to the outline of the bunch. Lay in the grapes in shad- 
ow first, using carmine No. 2 and Vandyck brown in the deepest 
parts. As the light is approached, gradually discard the Vandyck 
brown, and in those grapes completely illuminated, or many of 
them, you will observe that the shadowed side, or side opposite 
the light, becomes semi-transparent and of a beautiful light gar- 
net or ruby hue, which can be rendered with vermilion and a lit- 
tle carmine. Upon that portion of the fruit which receives the 
direct rays of light, the thick bloom with which it is coated makes 
it appear a light-blue gray of various grades. In order to save 
time, and also to give this illuminated side its proper purity, 
opacity, and breadth, a portion of the canvas approximating to its 
size and shape had better be left bare when painting in the pur- 
ples, after which lay on the gray lights, and dexterously lose or 
blend the edges with the purple. The bloom will assert itself in 
the deeper shadows, as well as in the light, and though at times 
scarcely peceptible, must be interpreted as near as possible, if com- 
plete success is desired. Next, carefully sketch in outline in col- 
or a few of the most prominent leaves. Next paint in the back- 
ground in one solid tone of the sunniest green, using for that 
purpose yellow green, vermilion, light Cadmium and a little yel- 
low ochre. After this go on with the grapes, painting those in 
shadow first with madder carmine No. 2, Indian red and Van- 
dyck brown. Take care to indicate, even in the densest shadows, 
each particular grape with a delicate tint of warm, dark gray. 
As you emerge from the shadow — of course all the hues become 
lighter — gradually discard Vandyck brown and Indian red and 
add to the carmine a little Chinese vermilion. In the brightest 
portion, where the direct rays of light strike the berries, use pure 
Chinese vermilion with a little white added, and for the high 
lights pure white. After the first painting has "set," glaze the 
brighter grapes with rose madder and go over the illuminated 
side or edge of each grape with grays, for the dark grays using 
ivory black, ultramarine blue and raw umber with very little white. 
Now touch in your leafage and stems over the sunny ground, 
painting around and beyond the large leaves you have previously 
sketched out ; color them as you see them in nature, using the 
Zinober greens, cadmium, both light and orange, yellow ochre 
and burnt Sienna. Now paint in the large, near leaves, and your 
picture is finished. 



SIR : Some time ago I asked if you were to give a clear vellow I the darker tones to be near the junction with the 



study of chickens soon, and the reply was, " Yes, soon." You also 
said that you had a study of dogs in preparation. I am waiting 
anxiously for it. B., Manistee, Mich. 

Our promise was given in perfect good faith, and we have now 
in hand, for reproduction in colors, three charming companion 
studies of the kind you mention — a Hen and 
Chickens, Puppies, and a Duck and Duck- 
lings, by Helena Maguire, which will follow 
each other in the early part of next year. 
Even with the very best intentions on our 
part, it is impossible to give everything that 
is asked for as soon as it is wanted. With 
the great number of subscribers to The Art 
Amateur, there are many tastes to consult ; 
and we try to consider in all cases the wishes 
of the majority when the question of pre- 
cedence arises as to the order of publication 
of our color studies as well as to the choice 
of subject. But next fall we shall come 
nearer than ever to the point of pleasing 
everybody ; for, beginning with the October 
number of The Art Amateur, our readers 
will be glad to know that it is our intention 
to give three color plates with every num- 
ber of the magazine ; that is to say, thirty- 
six color plates during the year. This will 
enable us to " catch up" with many requests 
from subscribers which necessarily have hith- 
erto not received as much consideration as 
we could have desired. We need hardly say 
that the expense involved in making this de- 
parture is very great. Happily, however, 
the rapid increase in the circulation of The 
Art Amateur amply justifies the cost. 



stem, the light shades to be on those tips which turn toward the 
flowers in the centres. These are yellow, shading from a suspic- 
ion of orange at the base to lemon yellow on the inside petals. 
The centre of the flower is white, crossed by gold strands ; there 
are also touches of gold on the tips of the petals. The ribbons 
are of soft pink and yellow shades, with a little gold wrought 



PAINTING ON VELVET. 

Reader, Chicago. — White or pale- 
tinted velvets are best to receive hand-paint- 
ing, for upon these variety and depth of 
color can be reached without sacrifice of 
smooth surface. We cannot do better than 
reprint for your use the following directions 
by Miss Blanche C. Saward : "Stretch your 
velvet — the closer and shorter its pile the 
better — tightly within a frame, allowing the 
painter access to the back as well as to the 
front surface whenever the subject in hand 
is destined to hang in folds. Upon the front 
surface make a transfer of outline from the 
design to be painted, by means of talc powder 
rubbed through a pricked tracing. It is well 
to rub away, with a piece of pumice-stone, 
ground flat, all particles of the tracing paper 
that have been displaced during the process 
of pricking. Repeat the transfer of the 
outline upon the back of your framed velvet, with the differ- 
ence that this time finely-powdered charcoal is used in lieu 
of talc powder. Mark well upon the back all strong bits of color 
or deep shadows, taking care to surround these, so far as prac- 
ticable, with complementary colors. All the colors should be 
well soaked through to the front, without wetting the pile. Ef- 
fects thus produced tell well upon velvets intended to hang in 
folds, such as dresses and portieres. Begin coloring the front 
side by mapping in, at first faintly, the bright colors nearest to 
high lights; then the shadows, the blending of these separate 
colors being often sufficient to produce middle tones. Use for 
this purpose flat hog-hair brushes, pointed sables for outlining, 
and the flat round scrubbers used in tapestry painting. Let the 
brushes be handled "with" rather than "against" the pile, re- 
enforcing the tints from time to time rather than wetting the vel- 
vet hopelessly by arriving too quickly at the depth of tone re- 
quired. The "scrubbers" are used with a circular movement of 
the hand, from the wrist. If due care is taken in applying the 
color, any portion of the pile unavoidably flattened can be raised 
by steaming. Allow the natural tint of the velvet to serve as 
often as possible for high lights. It is wise to sacrifice some few 
effects of light and brilliancy, if by so doing one can retain to the 
end the peculiar downy, unbroken surface to be desired in all 
velvet painting. When points of bright light or patches of pure 
white are absolutely required, use the following mixture: To 
four parts of whiting add one of gum arabic in powder. Grind 
and mix well, diluting with water. It is better to cover spaces to 
be whitened by repeated light feathery touches of a brush held 
sideways, than to coat the velvet at once with a thick mass of 
color." 




THE COOPER INSTITUTE ART SCHOOL. 
E. L. K., Georgia and Others. — The annual term 

of the Woman's Art School at the Cooper Union begins on Oc- 
tober istand ends on May 30th. Students are not admitted for 
less than one school year. Applications for admission are not 
received before March 14th. Ladies desiring to be admitted to 
they're school must apply either in person or in writing to the 
principal, and give a responsible written reference as tor character, 
general capacity, and inability to pay for instruction. The ages 
of admittance are from sixteen to thirty-five years. The school 
lists are always full for the ensuing October 
before the close of the term, June 1st. Pupils 
in the free school can take only one course of 
instruction besides drawing, and can remain 
only three years, except in such cases as the 
principal may determine. They do not pay 
for any instruction given in the morning 
school, but must provide their own materials ; 
easels and models are supplied. The hours 
of attendance are from 9 a.m. to 1 P.M., 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. The 
free morning school is reserved exclusively / 
for pupils who wish to make drawing or 
photography a means of livelihood. There 
was a morning class for wood-engraving, but 
it has been discontinued, and pen-drawing 
for illustration is to be substituted. The 
afternoon classes are paying classes, at which 
are taught elementary drawing from objects, 
cast drawing, life drawing, oil painting and 
engraving. These can be entered at any 
time during the»school year. The art schools 
all close during the summer. 



SINGLE PANEL SCREEN, FRAMING A STRIP OF EMBROIDERY, 



into the edges— not in a solid line, but blending with the colors. 
The ground is a rich cream tone. The embroidery should be 
done solidly, with coarse silks, to carry out the large scale of the 
design. The feet of the screen, of course, project far enough in 
front and behind to make a firm support, and are connected by 
a cross-piece of wood. This need not be an expensive screen, 
for all the ornaments of the frame are simple in form and easily 
turned, while it would be very effective if skilfully worked and 
made harmonious in color. 



TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 

I.T.B.— To paint " The Little Gour- 
met" in oils (published in The Art Amateur, 
May, 1889), we would recommend a rather 
fine French canvas, or a bass-wood panel 
ready primed for use. A rich mahogany- 
colored background will best suit the general 
tone of the picture. For this use burnt Si- 
enna modified with a little black, if too 
bright. For the chairback a quiet blue will 
be appropriate. For this take Indigo and 
white warmed with a touch of crimson lake. 
The colors in the long fur of the cat are white, 
silver gray and tan, shading to brown. Set 
your palette, therefore, with white, black, 
gray (made by mixing cobalt, white and Vene- 
tian red), tan color (obtained by a combina- 
tion of raw Sienna, black and white), with 
perhaps a touch of burnt Sienna in the richer 
parts. Just a suspicion of scarlet vermilion 
and white must be introduced for the pinkish 
tinge inside the ear. It may be well to mark 
in the dark patches thinly with a little raw 
umber only, to begin with. The silver jug, 
the spoon and the handles of the tray may be 
painted with white, gray, made as directed 
above, raw umber and black, with possibly a thin glaze of ul- 
tramarine ash dragged over the bluish half tones. The tray 
might be of oak, for which use yellow ochre, black, white and raw 
umber. The cup and saucer may be of the most delicate salmon 
pink. For the local color mix scarlet vermilion and white, shade 
with cobalt, scarlet vermilion and white mixed. Work into this a 
suspicion of raw umber in the darkest parts. The table-cloth may 
match the chair in tone, but should be lighter and somewhat 
grayer. 



TO PAINT BLACK HAMBURG GRAPES. 

S. E. A. D., Eau Claire, Wis.— To make an effective 
study of black Hamburg grapes, select a bunch that is heavy and 
spreading at the upper part and tapering at the end, weighing 
from two to three pounds, and not fully ripe, as it is desirable to 
have as much color as can be got. Choose a canvas twelve by 
eighteen inches. Hang your bunch of grapes against something 
representing as near as may be an old yellowish white plastered 
wall ; a piece of light brown wrapping paper will do as well as 
anything else. The bunch should be hung almost on a level with 
the eye. Now with a piece of charcoal sketch it in very carefully, 
drawing every grape in its proper place. After this has been 
done trace over every line with a fine pointed sable pencil charg- 
ed with burnt Sienna or deep lake, correcting and rounding 
where necessary. Use a very little sugar of lead with the color, 
as it is a slow dryer. Now paint in the background, taking par- 
ticular care to keep the shadow transparent and a little warmer 
in tone than you see it. Lay the color in with the palette-knife, 



S. S., Washington, D. C— (1) To paint the " Ideal 
Head," published in The Art Amateur for December, 1884, in 
oils, the following scheme of color (already published in a previ- 
ous number of the magazine) may be observed : The background 
is warm gray, rather light at the upper part, and shading to a 
deeper tone around the shoulders. Directly behind the face falls 
a deep shadow. The girl has a rich creamy complexion, with a 
faint rosy tint in the cheeks and warm red lips. Her hair is 
light reddish brown, almost the color of burnished copper in the 
lights. The eyes are hazel, with brown lashes and eyebrows. A 
white chemise is buttoned at one shoulder, while a mantle of 
blue cloth, very warm in tone, is thrown over the other. Paint 
the background with raw umber, yellow ochre, ivory black, 
permanent blue, white and burnt Sienna. For the complexion 
use yellow ochre, white, vermilion, cobalt, madder lake, a little 
raw umber, light red and ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the 
deeper accents of shadow. The hair is painted with light red, 
raw umber, yellow ochre, white and ivory black, with "a little 
permanent blue added in the half tints, which are cool, and 
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burnt Sienna in the shadows. The iris of the eye is painted 
with bone brown, burnt. Sienna, yellow ochre and white shaded 
with ivory black, and the pupil is pure burnt Sienna and black. 
Paint the lips with madder lake, vermilion, yellow ochre, white, 
light red, a little cobalt and ivory black. The blue drapery is 
painted with Antwerp blue, white, a little cadmium and madder 
lake, qualified by raw umber and ivory black. Burnt Sienna is 
added in the shadows. The white drapery is laid in with a 
general tone of light gray and the lights put on afterward ; also 
the accents of dark. Paint this with yellow ochre, white, ivory 
black, permanent blue and burnt Sienna. The Head may be 
painted the size given or enlarged to the dimensions of life. 
When finished it should be framed in a deep gilt frame. (2) A 
first painting means the blocking in, which secures the drawing ; 
this may be done in raw umber only, or approximate tints to 
those used throughout may be employed. For a highly-finished 
picture three, or even four paintings may be necessary, but it 
does not follow that you must each time go over every part. 
Your object is to correct the modelling and touch up the coloring 
until you feel there is nothing more to be done. Rough sketches 
can be completed in one painting, and very good effects are 
obtained by bold work of this kind when well done. Such 
sketches are useful as models fcr more finished work, as occasion 
requires. 

TAN AGRA FIGURINES. 

A. L. D., West Chester, Pa. — The Tanagra figu- 
rines are little statuettes in terra-cotta, found in tombs at Tana- 
gra, a town of ancient Bceotia, where they had been buried 
since 400 years B.C. They are charming specimens of the real- 
istic Greek art of that period. They vary from eight to fifteen 
inches in height, are painted and sometimes gilded, and will il- 
lustrate the every-day life of the Boeotians at the time of Phidias. 
Their chief interest to us is that they show that the artists of their 
period, while glorying in the classic models of their deities, had 
enough original feeling for art to portray with rare skill the 
persons they elbowed in the street and market-place in every-day 
life. Untii the discoveries in the tombs of Tanagra we were 
really without examples of the realistic in Greek art The mod- 
ern history of some of the Tanagra Figurines is as follows : 
They were brought to this country by Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent, 
and offered for sale. A New York gentleman thought of raising 
the money to buy them and to offer the collection to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Mr. Di Cesnola undertook to consult 
with the Board of Trustees as to the importance of possessing 
them ; but from some cause or other the Museum was not properly 
informed of the proposal, and the matter was allowed to drag 
until Mr. Appleton came along, at once recognized the impor- 
tance of the figurines, bought them; and presented them to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The price paid for the whole 
collection of twenty-three figures was $1500. Other Tanagra 
figurines have since been brought to this country through the 
agency of Mr. Henri De Morgan, formerly Mr. Feuardent's part- 
ner, but they bring much more money. Several charming ex- 
amples were shown, in connection with groups from Asia Minor 
of a similar character, at an exhibition of Greek art at the Union 
League Club, last winter. 



the most microscopic fidelity. Both sides may be moulded if de- 
sired, and the hand reproduced in the round instead of in relief, 
by making a second half to the mould. 



A PASTEL FIX A TIF. 



Sir: Will you kindly inform me if any method of 
fixing pastel painting has been discovered, and if so where I can 
procure the preparation ? H. A., Key West, Fla. 

Henry Leidel & Co., Fourth Avenue, corner of Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York, have a preparation called " Pastel Fixative," 
which they claim, and, we believe, with justice, to be perfectly 
safe and not to affect the colors. 



REMBRANDT'S ETCHING "GROUND." 

S., Boston. — The etching ground said to have been 
used by Rembrandt was made up of white wax, 30 gr.; gum 
mastic, 15 gr.; asphaltum or amber, 15 gr. The mastic and as- 
phaltum were pounded separately in a mortar, the wax being 
melted in a pipkin or earthen pot, and the other ingredients were 
added little by little, the whole being kept well stirred until thor- 
oughly melted and amalgamated. 



MEZZOTINT ENGRA VING. 

S. B„ Brooklyn.— You are right. The print you 
name is not an etching, but a mezzotint. The process of mezzo- 
tint engraving consists in passing over a plate of steel or copper 
with an instrument called a cradle, by which a burr is raised on 
every part of the surface, in such quantity that, if filled in with 
ink and printed, the impression would be one mass of the deepest 
black. On the plate so prepared the lights and middle tints are 
burnished or scraped away, leaving it untouched for the darkest 
shades. The tools employed in this art are the grounding tool or 
cradle, roulettes, burnishers and scrapers. The grounding tool 
has the shape of a shoemaker's knife, with a fine serrated edge. 
The roulette is a small-toothed wheel set in a handle. The first 
step of the process is to mark upon the plate the limits of the de- 
sign, and within these limits the grounding tool is employed. It 
is pressed upon in an even, steady and moderate manner, and 
with a rocking motion advanced over the plate, till the whole 
space within the limits is covered with lines. These lines are 
crossed by others at right angles. The two diagonal directions 
are then taken. The whole series of lines is then repeated several 
times, taking care not to enter the same lines twice, till, at length, 
by the extreme closeness of the lines, the original surface of the 
copper is entirely destroyed, and if an impression were taken 
from the plate it would be completely black. This operation is 
called laying the mezzotint ground. To the ground thus formed 
must now be transferred the outline of the design. 



A PLASTER CAST OF THE HAND. 

E. F. P., Pueblo, Col.— ^To make a plaster cast of the 
hand, the sleeve of the person operated on should be rolled up, 
and a towel twisted round it at the point at which the cast is to 
end. A little oil should be rubbed over the skin. As a cast sficv- 
ing one side of the hand will generally be all that is required, the 
mould can be made in a single piece. A soft pillow should be pro- 
vided, a towel spread over it, and on that a newspaper. With a 
little arrangement, the pillow can so far be made to accommodate 
itself to the form of the hand, and will so rise round it as to leave no 
openings beneath ; for if openings are left the plaster will run into 
them, and there will then be a difficulty in getting the mould away. 
The mould can then be made in the usual manner. The hand 
must, of course, be kept perfectly still 'till the plaster has set, or the 
work will be spoiled ; after it has set, it will be still of necessity till 
the mould has been removed. When the mould is finished, the 
hand can be lifted from the pillow ; the paper will prevent the 
plaster from sticking to the towel. Any little tongues of plaster 
which may have found their way under the fingers can be cut away 
with the scraper, and the hand will be released without difficulty. 
When all is finished and the mould clipped away, the operator can 
scarcely fail to be pleased with the result of his labors. Every 
fold of skin and line and marking will be seen reproduced with 



PREPARING COLOR FOR TEXTILE DESIGNS. 

Sir: Will you please inform me how the vermilion 
used by designers on textile paper is prepared ? 

H. P., Newburyport, Ma^s. 

Our correspondent is not sufficiently explicit for us to be certain 
of his meaning, but he probably wants to know how to mix the 
dry powder or gouache color to the proper consistency for paint- 
ing. To do this, let him place a small quantity of the dry powder 
color on a glass slab (say from one teaspoonful to one tablespoon- 
ful, according to the space he has to cover), and to it add just 
sufficient water to moisten it so that it may be ground on the slab 
by a palette knife. It must be ground until perfectly smooth and 
creamy ; then there should be added sufficient medium (or thick 
gum-arabic water) to cause the paint to adhere to the paper. To 
determine the proper quantity, a brushful must be painted on a 
piece of paper and allowed to become thoroughly dry. When dry, 
rub the paint with the finger, and if it comes off in a dry powder 
add more medium. Repeat this process until sufficient medium 
is added to hold the paint firmly to the paper. When painted the 
paint should have a soft velvety appearance, but should not come 
off on the finger when rubbed. 



MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF'S RIVAL. 

Sir: I think it would interest your other readers, in 
common with myself, to know if the picture in the May number 
of The Art Amateur is by Mdlle. Breslau, the artist of whom 
Marie Bashkirtseff was so jealous, and to whom she makes such 
constant allusion in her journal. Will you kindly state if such is 
the case ? Z. De L. S., Rutland, Vt. 

It is ; and Mdlle. Breslau promises, by the success she has 
already achieved as an artist, to justify the opinion formed of her 
talent by her fellow-pupil and rival. 



WOOD-CARVING HINTS. 

H. G. A., Trenton, N. J. — (1) The wood-carving de- 
signs for the upper panels of a screen in course of publication in 
the supplement page of the magazine can be enlarged to suit in- 
dividual requirements by means of the pantagraph. (2) It is cer- 
tainly advisable to cover the back of a painted canvas panel for a 
screen. (3) Our space will not admit of our complying with your 
other requests. 

S. T., Pittsfield, Mass. — When a design is to be 
lowered, the carving is done on the wood in the condition it leaves 
the cabinet-maker's bench. The cabinet-maker should be re- 
minded not to use sand-paper, but the scraper, to make his work 
smooth. Sand-paper used on wood dulls and spoils the edge of 
the carver's tools. When the design is transferred to the wood, 
lower with a narrow chisel or flat gouge, according to the outline 
of the design. The learner should be cautioned against driving 
his chisel too deeply into the wood in outlining, especially when 
thin stems are being cut. Handle the chisel vertically and give a 
light tap or two ; then, slanting the tool, cut out an angular chip. 
This is called a relieving cut, as it enables a tool to cut still deeper 
without wedging and pressing too hard against the leaf or stem, 
and perhaps breaking it off. 

B. J., Pittsfield, Mass. — For a first attempt try a panel 
of well-seasoned inch walnut, about two feet long and about ten 
inches wide. See that the wood is of fine, even grain ; let a 
carpenter dress it on both sides. Keep your tools slipped through 
little strips of leather tacked against the wall back of your work- 
ing bench. A wooden vise, as on a carpenter's bench, is useful. 
Of course carving may be done by clamping the work to an or- 
dinary table, but it will be found fatiguing, being too high for 
sitting and too low for standing. You will need a high stool, to 
bring you to the height of the bench when seated. The work 
must be firmly fastened to the bench ; wooden hand-screws, such 
as used by carpenters, are good. More easily managed, and just 
as serviceable, since, no matter how large a piece of furniture 
may be attempted, only one piece of wood is carved at a time, 
are the ordinary iron carriage clamps, which can be procured at 
any hardware store at a cost of fifty to seventy-five cents. It is 
better to get two of these, as one will sometimes need two in 
working on a long panel ; get clamps that will take in not less 
than four inches of wood, to include thickness of bench and of 
working panel, and get the "adjustable" screw, which will fit 
itself to and hold a curved surface. 



HINTS FOR HOME DECORA TION. 

There is undoubtedly a growing appreciation among 
housekeepers for the straw mattings which, as summer floor 
coverings, cannot be surpassed. Although those of Japanese 
manufacture are more finely woven, it is claimed that the Canton 
mattings are the more durable. These come in 4l solid" colors, 
small checks and large plaids. A new kind of matting was in- 
troduced last season, which is made with a warp of cord, and 
which must necessarily be stronger than that composed entirely 
of straw. This is of American manufacture, and may be found 
in a variety of figures and colorings at 45 cents a yard. It is gen- 
erally admitted that those woven in small figures wear much long- 
er than the larger designs. When winter comes it is not neces- 
sary to tike up bedroom mattings and put down carpets. The 
addition of a few fur or woollen rugs will give all the warmth 
needed, and the room may be kept much cleaner than is possible 
when carpets are used. Carpets absorb the dust, while with mat- 
tings most of it remains on the surface and may be removed with 
a damp cloth or a brush. 

Bamboo, always suggestive of summer coolness and 
lightness, is used for many pieces of furniture. Tables of a size 
suitable for halls are $4 and $5, and small chairs are about the 
same price ; odd little curved benches cost about $3. Teak wood 
is somewhat cheaper than formerly ; good-sized teapoys simply 
carved are sold for $5.90. Handsome Calcutta chairs of cane 
and bamboo combined are $10. They are beautifully made, and 
of graceful, comfortable shapes. The price is not exorbitant. 
At Vantine's, Oriental rush, cane and bamboo furniture may be 
found at very low prices. Bamboo and reed sidaries or porch 
curtains are seen there in various sizes.; they are sold with tackle 
ready to hang them up ; they are quite inexpensive. At the same 
place may be found those capital Calcutta water-coolers (price, 
$1.50), which will keep cracked ice twelve hours — no small con- 
sideration, with ice at $1 a hundredweight. The Nakoza water- 
bottles, used in the East for keeping water cool and pure, may 
be bought from 50 cents to $2.50. 

At Chadwick's there is a delightful array of Portu- 
guese and Spanish cheap modern pottery, which, with its rich 
colors and good forms, afford splendid opportunities for decora- 
tion at a small outlay. For country houses these water pitchers, 
bowls and vases are just the thing to brighten up a sombre room, 
and some of the smaller pieces look quite appropriate on the 
breakfast table. 



CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 

MRS. L. H., Hagerstown, Md. (1) Firers never take 
any responsibility in firing china. There may be a flaw in the 
article which is only discovered in the firing. (2) Write to Miss 
M. T. Wynne for other particulars. 

Sir: I have tinted six pieces of French china in 
capucine red. Four were retinted and refired. The color 
rubbed off all the pieces as easily as if they had not been fired at 
all, though there was a good glaze on them. I used, in tinting, fat 
oil and lavender oil. I have had no trouble with any other color. 
Can you tell me what is wrong ? 

A Subscriber, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

The result you describe was probably due to too hard a firing. 

China, Newark, N. J. — Natural gas can be used suc- 
cessfully in firing china in the studio china kiln ; but with gaso- 
line or charcoal the kiln is said to work equally well. Send to 
F. A. Wilke, Richmond, Ind., for his circular, which gives all 
the particulars you ask for. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

MRS. A. B., La Porte, Ind.— Fresh spirits of turpen- 
tine, used as a medium with oil paints, will fix the paint on linen 
or other fabrics as far as any medium will. 

S. T., Brooklyn. — Lacquer for brass may be had of 
the Fred'k Crane Chemical Co., Short Hills, N. J. Write to 
them for their circular. 

ArtiSt : The Winsor & Newton's single-primed can- 
vas is perhaps most used by our artists, but some canvases of 
American make are equally good. (2) When beginning a picture, 
it is well to put the paint on heavily. Use Devoe's poppy oil with 
the colors as a medium. 

L. C, Tuscola, III., (1) will find the desired informa- 
tion regarding our charges for ** such criticism of paintings as 
those in the April number of the magazine," under the heading, 
'• Bureau of Criticism and Information." (2) The opening of 
the Fall Exhibition of the New York National Academy of De- 
sign takes place in October. Pictures sent for exhibition should 
be framed, but should be without glass or shadow-box. By ap- 
plication to Mr. Richards, the secretary, a circular may be had 
containing all necessary information. 



NE W CHINA FOR DECORA TING. 

A large cream jug, also in Belleek, covered with 
small but deep circular indentations which give it a glittering ap- 
pearance, calls for notice. It costs $3, but it is very strong on ac- 
count of the extra thickness necessitated by the indentations. 

A sugar-bowl shaped to represent a bag drawn in with cord and 
tassels costs $1.25. A quaint teapot to hold about six small cups 
is made in exactly the shape of the round Japanese teapot. The 
handle is, however, peculiar : it crosses over the top like a tea- 
kettle, but from the centre of it springs a second handle, which 
reaches half way down the back of the teapot. Price, $1.75- 

A simple and elegant tea-cup and saucer in French china (price, 
95 cents) is of a useful size — between an afternoon teacup and a 
breakfast cup — suitable for " bouillon ;" it has a cover to keep the 
contents hot. Two beautiful sets, consisting of five pieces in ad- 
dition to the tray, cost each $10.50. One, composed entirely of 
shells, is called the " Mercedes" set ; the other resembles crumpled 
paper more than anything else. Oblong trays or dishes tb hold a 
three-quart brick of ice are made to look as if a plain doily had 
been laid over the dish. They cost $2.50, and plates to matqh are 
85 cents each. Very strong trays of similar shape (8x14 inches), 
with crinkled edges, cost $3.50. It would seem not easy to break 
them. 

Two remarkably cheap new plates come in good French china. 
One is the size of a small dinner plate, and would likewise serve 
for dessert or fruit — it has slightly waved edges and no shoulder ; 
the other, more suited for a tea-plate, has a shoulder with a double 
festooned edge ; prices respectively, 45 cents and 35 cents. A 
more expensive plate ($1.25) for fruit or tea has an open edge 
divided at intervals with raised medallions. 

An exquisitely dainty candy box admirably suited for tasteful 
decoration comes in three sizes, the largest seven inches in di- 
ameter, the smaller ones six and five inches respectively. They 
stand only about one and three quarter inches high. The lid, 
which has a fluted edge, is the full depth of the boz, and so com- 
pletely covers it. Across the top is the exact representation of a 
crossed ribbon, just as though the lid were tied on with it ; this 
divides the space for decoration into four sections, a pretty raised 
bow forming the centre, the cross loop making the handle. Prices 
for the three sizes, $1. 75, $1.50 and $1 .25. Another covered candy 
box ($1.15), square form with rounded corners and divided into 
panels, is of Dresden pattern, suitable for tiny sprays of flowers. 

An open box to hold about one pound of candy is made like an 
oblong basket with a handle. Price, $1.50. 

An oblong lunch plate with a handle (40 cents) is a combina- 
tion of a saucer to hold a cup and a semicircular space for a 
sandwich or cake. 

Pretty little slippers with bows, to hold flowers, cost $1.50, 
and imitation opera glasses ($1.95) are made bouquet holders. 

A handsome cachepot in fine Limoges ware costs $3.50 ; it has 
for a handle on each side an elephant's head. 

A little cigar stand comdined with a match-box in the shape of 
a tulip costs 45 cents ; the base is corrugated for the striking of 
matches. Mounted on a tobacco jar, it costs $1.25. 



BUREAU OF CRITICISM AND INFORMATION, 

The Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department where 
drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received for 
criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal 
letter — not a circular — will be sent, answering questions in detail, 
giving criticism, instructions or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long- felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where disinter- 
ested expert opinon can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs' and artists' work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 

SCALE OF CHARGES : 

Price for criticism of single drawings $3-oo 

For each additional one in the same lot x.oo 

Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 

water-colors) 4*°° 

Each additional painting in the same lot 1.00 

N.B. — No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 
All fees must be paid in advance. 



